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I RECOMMEND... 


In three messages to the Kighty-Fifth Congress, set ond session, the President 


of the United States recommends expended programs for education. 


FROM THE STATE-OF-THE-LNION MESSAGE, January 9 


of education and research. | recommend 


AREA 


ced' program to improve our resources, involv- 


N THI 
a balar 


ing an investment of about a billion dollars over a 4-vear 


This involves new activities by the Department 


Education, and Welfare designed principalls 


period 

of Healt} 
to encourage’ improved teaching quality and student op- 
the It also 


fivefold increase in sums available to the Na- 


portunities u interests of national security. 
provide 
for its special activities in 


tional Science Foundation 


stimulatir ind improving science education. 
Serupulous attention has been paid to maintaining local 
control of educational policy, spurring the maximum 
of local effort. and to avoiding undue stress on the 


the of other 


mount 


physic il sciences at expense branches of 
learnin 


In the field of research, I am asking for substantial in 


basic research funds, including a doubling of 


FROM THE BUDGET 


§ THE FACE of Soviet challenges, the security and 
continued well-being of the United States, as never be- 
Our 


technological progress requires a higher level of support 


fore, depend on the extension of scientific knowledge. 


for basic scientific research from both private and public 
It also demands a growing supply of highly 


sources 


trained manpower—scientists, engineers, teachers, and 


technicians 


the funds available to the National Science Foundation 


for this purpose. 


But Federal action can do only of the job. In 


a part 
both education and research, redoubled exertions will be 
necessary on the part of all Americans if we are to rise 
to the demands of our times. This means hard work on 
the part of State and local governments. private industry, 


schools and colleges, private organizations and founda- 


tions, teachers, parents, and perhaps most important of 


all—the student himself, with his bag of books and his 
homework 

With this kind of all-inclusive campaign, | have no 
doubt that we can create the intellectual capital we need 
for the years ahead, invest it in the right places—and do 


all this, not as regimented pawns, but as free men and 


women. 


WESSAGE, January 12 


To this end, I am recommending an expanded program 
for the National Science Foundation and a new program 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
These programs will be closely coordinated. The Founda- 
tion is promoting science education and training prima- 
rily through grants to universities or fellowships to indi- 
viduals. The program for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will strengthen our general edu- 
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late the State. local 


a temporal Department of 


Education provide grants to he ip 


and private action necessary to 


certain critical educational needs. The major ob 


ve of this new program will be to provide matching 


erants to strengthen State departments of education and 


local school systems. particularly in the administration and 


of science and mathematics The new grant pro- 


will also foster improvement of general education 


through grants to States or educational institutions to 


extend testing and counseling services for young people, 


provide college scl olarships for outstanding high-school 


graduates. strengthen graduate schools. expand the teach- 
ing of foreign languages. and improve the adequacy and 


reliability of educational statistics. 


ommendations for the National Science Foun- 
Department of Health. Education 


Welfare are designed to meet our most urgent 


These ret 


dation and_ the and 
needs for 
support of science, to aid in the identification and encour- 
teaching staffs. 


In planning thes programs. account has been taken of 


igement of talent. and to strengthen oul 


several important considerations. 


scientists 


ivallable 
oductive attack 


p 
on existing shortages in these fields \ction 


First. effective utilization of 


more 
. ‘ . , 
and engineers 1s the most immediatel) 


to achieve 
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this is a responsibility of private employers and organiza- 


tions as well as governmental agencies 


Second. the basic responsibility ior science education 


and training as well as for conduct of research in 


country depends primarily on non-Federal support 


requires a thorough understanding of the 


our citizens and their wholehearted su: 
1 strongly recommend that this Feder 


the Nation’ 


allowing 


s educational processes bie 
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emergency stimulant to encourag 
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Federal assistance 1s Care fully cle Sigt 
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our education system. which must cont 
controlled and operated in accordat 
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Phird, we must accept the fact tl 
studet 
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instances for 
With full 


Federal Go it in the 


trained overnight and. science become 


skilled scientists in a year. helds 


must continue in most 
achieve concrete results. 
dition of not involving the 
Nation’s public educational processes. this stimulation | 
have proposed must not be so overemphasized that the 


programs cannot be later carried on by those who must 


continue to carry the responsibility—the local school dis 


tricts. universities. and industry. 


Fourth. the need ol our tree society cannot he met by 


improving science and technology alone The national 
needs require the development through a strong general 
educational system of a vast number of aptitudes and 


skills. 


best and if possible more than is now being done to pro- 


Every community in our country should do its level 


vide better education by the growing number of students. 
\ good deal of improvement in our teaching methods and 
standards and greater use of our present facilities can be 


achieved by acquainting the boards of education, superin- 
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tendents. teachers. parents, and pupils with the needs the 
country taces 
The Federal Gov- 


ernment has a responsibility for aiding school districts 


Schools in federally affected areas: 
when it creates serious financial problems for them. It 
has recognized this responsibility in the past by providing 
grants to heip build and operate schools in districts where 
enrollment is swelled by Federal activities. Experience 
with these programs. however. suggests that they should 
be modified 

] 


have beer 1d] 


nany of the communities for which grants 


no longer have problet is acute as those 


SPECIAL MESSAGE ON 
ATION best 


sibility tor educ ation is kept close to the people 


VDL fulfills its high purpose when re- 
iD Spol 
it serves—when it is rooted in the home. nurtured in the 
community, and sustained by a rich variety of public, pri- 


Ihe bond linking home 


the responsiveness of each to 


vate, and individual resources. 
and schov ind community 


the needs of the others—is a precious asset of American 


edu atio1 


nust be strengthened. not weakened. as Amer- 


This b 


ican educa faces new responsibilities in the cause of 


freedon I I the ine reased support oul educ ational s\Vs- 


tem now juires, we must look primarily to citizens and 


parents in their own communities. school boards 


and city incils, teachers. principals. school superintend- 
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ents. State rds of education and State legislatures. trus- 


tees and faculties of private institutions. 


the national security interest in the quality 
ur educational system in the vears immedi- 
ead. however. the Federal government must also 
(Administra 


undertake t play an emergency role. The 


tion is then recommending certain emergency Federal 


actions to encourage and assist greater effort in’ specific 


areas of nal concern. These recommendations plac 


prin pa mphasis on our national ser urity requirements 


Our immediate national securitv aims—to continue to 


' 


armed forces and improve the weapons at 
the efforts of 


streng 


their cor ind in be furthered only by 


individua vhose training is already far advanced. But 


if we art intain our position ol leadership. we must 


see to-it that to | W's yvoune people are prepared to con 
tribute tl iximum to our future progress. Because of 
the YTOW 


must necessarily give special. but by 


importance of science and technology. we 
no means exclusive. 


attention t ducation in science and engineering. 


The Secretary of Health. Education. and Welfare and 
the Dire 


ommended to me 


r of the National Science Foundation have rec- 
a comprehensive and interrelated pro- 
gram to deal with this problem. Such program contem- 


plates a major expansion of the education activities now 


suddenly generated by the migration of workers and fami- 


lies to them during the Korean crisis. 


In view of the continued maintenance of a substantial 
defense establishment with shifting locations, authority 
for grants for construction and operation of schools should 
be extended, but the assistance should be restricted to in- 
stances where the Federal personnel both live and work 
on Federal property. However, grants for operation of 
schools on behalf of people living on taxable property 
should be gradually reduced during an adjustment period, 


and then terminated. 


EDUCATION, January 27 


é 
the National Science Foundation. and the 
Department of 


| have approved their 


carried on by 
establishment of new programs in the 
Health. Education. and Welfare. 
and commend them to the Congress as 


his 


mnsidered as 


recommendations, 
the administration program in the field of education 
is a temporary program and should not be « 
a permanent Federal responsibility. 
PROGRAMS OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCI 
FOUNDATION 


The Programs of the National Science Foundation de- 
signed to foster science education were developed in co- 
operation with the scientific community under the guidance 
of the National 


Board. the educa- 


distinguished members of the Science 


They 


tional and scientific 


have come to be recognized by 


as among the m« 


st sig- 


communities 


nificant contributions currently being made to the im- 
provement of science education in the United States. 

The administration has recommended a fivefold increase 
in appropriations for the se ientific education activities of 
the National Science Foundation. These increased appro- 
priations will enable the Foundation. through its various 
programs, to assist in laying a firmer base for the educa- 


More 


programs will help supply additional highly competent 


tion of our future scientists. immediately. these 


scientists and engineers vitally needed by the country at 
this time. 


’ 


- Improve ment of the subject-matter knovele 
and mathematics teachers 


First. the administration is recommending an increase 
in funds to support institutes sponsored by the Foundation 
for the supplementary training of science and mathematics 
teachers and a somewhat larger increase to support teac her 
fellowships. This will provide additional study oppor- 
tunities to enable more science and mathematics teachers 
in our schools and colleges to improve their fundamental 
knowledge and, through improved teaching techniques, 
stimulate the interest and imagination of more students 
in these important subjects. 


Continued on page 14 
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ships. and skills in organizing ideas in 
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curacy required in scientific writing 


a logical. coherent pattern. 


often results in long sentences filled 
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teachers, any 
in science and mathematics depends 
first of well the English 
teacher does his job. Today, among 
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the English 
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Unless the 
high school English teacher has the 


teachers have passed resolutions ask- 
load 


no more than 25 


ing that their daily be limited do the job by themselves. 
to 


students each so that they could do a 


four classes of 
time. ability. and materials to teach 
more effective job. But no one has _ pupils to read. write. listen. and speak 
to their 


even those sensitive leaders who have 


listened protestations—not well. the efforts of science and mathe- 
matics teachers will seldom succeed. 


been alarmed by the symbolic beep- “Crash” programs that focus on only 
beeps of Russia’s earth satellites. one part ol the total school program 


America 


needs more scientists and mathemati- 


veryone recognizes that and ignore basic needs in others are 
likely to wind up as “crash” programs 
in the most literal sense of the word. 
And the time. 
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cians and that the onus for producing 
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Ole! Pan American Day 


N° MATTER how you say Pan 
! {merican Day, it is well worth 


celebrating in your school’s own way. 
fbril, Avril, o1 April 14—20 is Pan 
(American Week (Semana Panameri- 
cana ol Semaine Panamericaine ) 
throughout all the Americas. 


The Organization of American 


States had its beginning in 1890 at the 
First International Conference — of 
\merican States. The definitive 
charter. however. was not signed until 
the Ninth Conference in LO4S8. 

OAS aims to achieve peace, justice, 
and solidarity among the Member 
States. and to defend their sover- 
eignty. independence and _ territorial 
integrity. 

(merican schools find many Ways 
to observe Pan American’ Day. 
Heres a parrot s-eve view of last 
vears observances in the United 


States. 


IN LakEWwoop, Onto, the Roosevelt 
School sixth grade had exactly 21 stu- 
dents. one for each of the members of 
the Organization of American States. 
So it seemed a perfect plan to have a 
i-day “conference of the OAS.” 

Kach child. bearing a flag of his 
own making. was “his country’s” am- 
bassador to the OAS Council. In 
true diplomatic style he reported on 
his country s geography. customs. and 
economy. 

The actual Council, the children 
learned, is the permanent representa- 
tive body of OAS, meeting semi- 
monthly at the Pan American Union 
Building in Washington, D. C. The 
ambassadors have equal voice, equal 
vote and equal lack of a veto. The 
chairman and vice chairman = are 
elected each year. The Council deals 


with inter-American relations and 


DIA 
JOUR 
DIA D! 


matters referred to it by the Inter- 
(American Conference and the Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of 


Foreign Affairs. 


In York, Pa.. the spring music 
festival became a pan-American event 
with student choruses and orchestras 
spiced with pageantry. Fifteen 
hundred elementary school children 


took part. 


IN New York Crry’s Commerce 
High School. the customary queen 
election was superseded by the more 
democratic election of Miss Pan Amer- 
ica. Her court included “OAS Am- 


bassado1 5. 


IN Rapip Ciry, S. Dak... a gastro- 
nomical observance was somewhat 
enlivened by the breaking of a pinata 
and a battle with confetti-filled cas- 
carones (eg2 shells) 

(Though the traditional pinata is. 
of course, earthenware (olla). an eas- 
ily duplicated one is suggested by 
\enes Marie Brady in Syllabus for the 
Teaching of Spanish in the Grade 
Schools. 

Her version is a huge bag. covered 
with lavers of bright tissue paper with 
crepe paper streamers. The bag is 
filled with sweets. balloons, noise- 
makers or small favors. 

One child is blindfolded, handed a 
long stick. and told to break the 
pinata. If he can't break it within 
three tries. he is a tonto, and someone 
else has a chance. When the pinata 
is finally broken. the circle of children 
dissolves into a scramble for goodies. ) 


In GAINESVILLE, FLA... the Univer- 


sity of Florida celebrated the whole 
week long. On most campuses, the 
lead is taken by Spanish-Portuguese 


Clubs. But at Florida, the observa- 
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[A DE LAS AMERICAS 
LR DES AMERIOUES 
[A DAS AMERICAS 


Music and dancing and 
fancy costumes make a 
festival time out of Pan 
American Day. Shown 
here are members of the 
Spanish Club of the St. 
Joseph High School, 
Camden, N. J. 


tion was a cooperative eflort of stu- 


u ._ dents from other American countries 
f attending Florida. the University 
Band. Los Picaros. the International 


Suppet Commiutter the Military De- 
partment, and the Newman Club. 








, These energetic organizations put Photos. PAN Amertcan Unton 
a on evervthing f) i street dance to 
, i symposium on inter-American prob- 
n lems. Amor o the testive events were 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE USA PROCLAIMS 


a military review. a soccer game. and 


e a Latin-American concert PAN AMERICAN DAY 


) IN WASHINGTO D. C.. the Pan 
American buildings themselves—two WHEREAS on April 14, 1958, the 21 American Republics will 
beautiful marb edifices complete celebrate the 68th anniversary of the founding of a bureau for 
with tropical pal Ss and parrots ar . . : . : 
, inter-American cooperation which, as the Pan American Union 
ilways filled = wit voungsters on 
now serves as the permanent Organ and General Secretariat 
= ol sponst red ours stopping to 
t look around Since Pan Americar of the Organization of American States: and 
l . . ° . . 
a week roughly cides with cherr Whereas the evolution of the Organization of American States 
blossom festival t e in Washington. . ; j 
into its present form has been accompanied by an ever-increasing 
it is a popular date for bus loads of , : : 
2 ‘ solidarity of the peoples of the Republics of the Western Hemi 
youngsters to vis the Capital. : 
] ° 
But if your’ classroom can’t come sphere: and 
y to the Pan American Building. the Whereas the Organization. as one of the important asso iations 
» 
al merican | n can come oO . . ° . 
Pan A , of free nations. contributes to he mispheris defense and to the ad 


vour classroon 


\ k ; oo vancement of international peace and the ideals of freedom: 
ree pac et I eriais, mciue 


Now. therefore. I. Dwight D. Eisenhower. President of the United 


ing a poster, a folde f pictures and 
' program ideas, pictorial panorama States of America. do hereby proc laim Monday. \pril 14, 1958, as 
‘ of programs, and an explanation of Pan American Day. and the period from April 14 to April 20, 
OAS. is available | the Pan Ameri- : : 
; - 1958. as Pan American Week: and I invite the Governors of the 
4 can Union. Office of Public Relations. 
i Washineton. D. ( All vear round States. Territories. and possessions of the United States of America 
the Publications Division of the Pan and the Governor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to issue 
! nior Here mi tue oO . ° 
\merican | i multitude of similar proclamations. 
materials and films tal 1 all ee 
also urge our citizens and a interested organizations to jou 
. As they say er the (\mericas: 
Comosnn a i ] aoe dat tenth in the appropriate observation of Pan American Day and Pan 
nente. (American Week in testimony of the steadfast friendship which 
Conheca os seus | nhos Amert- unites the people of the United States with the people of the othe: 
canos 
eee eer pee American Republics. 














State directors see in these stirring times a challenge to 


The ARTS in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


\s some parti Ipants e iealisti 


{ { 


ference. most of the sur Objectives 7 


con 
s leading institutions for train lo ask such 


scientists and engineers are keenly selves as pointes 


ire of the contribution the arts can conferees divided 
make: cited was the recent report of meeting simultanes 
Committee for the Study of the in one. music dire 
Arts at the Massachusetts Insti laken together. tl 
Fechnoloey {rt kducatior aged to probe ed 
entist and Engineer. from nearly every 
Not for a moment. however, d child's. the clas 
conferees lose sight of the oo specialist's. the sel 
challenge that lies in their responsi the community s 
lity to every child. no matter what work of the State 
his vocational destiny—to give him What they co 
the opportunity and satisfaction of eested——all this 
I] 


and developing all his reports now be 


music and art. to stimulate resentative of « 

gination and stir his creative tion to all Stat 
to make him responsive t tion: but for tl 

beauty of every kind and sympathetic points of view 
toward the feelings and aspirations of — sensus will ref 
thers. It was to this point that the — tive approach o 
t directors spoke in one of thei 


arate sessions when they said 


QIN TEACHING 
down lo ul. £ 
Sound art education is noteworthy tr solution to al 
he way il re spects and provides for lea her 
dual differences: all boys and 
s have a capacity to be creative 
rf is one ol the feu phase § 
curriculum in which they car 
perform successfully with a great ing 
ety of results. roor 


from ] 
Phe hallenges we face are not 


; ; teacher u 
the music directors said, “and 
Twenty-three representatives from ul problems are the same 


18 States attended this conference of ve struggled with for vears. our energi 


the times are changing. and the more Scle 


irt and music directors in State de But 
partments of education. Jan. 15—1 7, os, a3 bi | | aan t : f ae stead. le a rol 
1958. The conference was spon paand wencthr vad sdeheecas acd aneha tlie 

sored by the Elementary Schools lo solve them we need new outlook, an interest u 

Section of the Office of Education, new insight. new approaches. We ested in, and al 
under the general chairmanship of 
Ralph G. Beelke. sper ialist for edu- 


cation in the arts. Chairman of the 


need to ask ourselves some disturbing trate on the ton ull and 


questions about the content otf our art: a sound and consistent wnpaign 


. irses S > ‘ re for more good offering elemen- 
music directors was Joseph G. Sait courses, the hape of our programs, 


veit, supervisor of music education \s teac hers. are we imposing ourselves tary level and more g classes at 
for the State of New York: chairman — on our pupils. or are we giving the the secondary leve 

of the art directors was William Beall- 
mer, director of art education for 
illinois. verbally, to express themselves? Are renewal in the arts, and the teachers 


children a chance to react to musi ON MENTAL HEALTH: There's spiritual 


} 


10 SCHOO! | V 





work hand ur 


hand 
health people. Vusie 
therapy might well be 
already 


any schools: 


pioneering in the 


ps: The direc- 
edu- 


108. Second. In 


roups are 
riormers, they 
nierest as well 
sideration, and 
ad flerent le vels 
who want the 


Is perform- 


The school Su- 
ressed on every 
hy the head of 
nt. Lets try to 

PMU. lr stead 
sures by asking 
onsidel ideal, 
deration: for 
well- 
planne ” tu mething we 


ved its worth, 


Let's 


music to re- 


instane resent a 


MENT: 


the curricu- 
} material 


will 


they use it, 


esource 


as an art 


tal studies 
ask for 


well with- 


SCHOO! 
practices have not 
they have in the 

Too many of us 
nuch art. and 
Certainly the 

wnior high school 
ed. should Lire eat h 
F 


mai 


( rials and proe . 
encourage him to 
find neu aterials and tools. 
For th §s kh of prog 


least 90 n ites in 


ram we need al 


periods ea h 
week. ore than 25 pupils to 


the class theres every reason 


why u“ provide such a pro- 


hild. 


On rvaciuities: Good facilities don't 


a program good. 


hut they can help to make a good pro- 


of themselves make 


gram possible. We can't do much in 


three dimensional design, for in- 


shane unless we have storage space 


for projects in NTOLTeSS, Because 
} / / 


poo! lacililies can keep a good pro- 
hetter, communi 


best 


ra from 


gelling 
flies should Live thew s hie ols the 


facilities they can afford, 


ON RESEARCH: Although many of 
our problems are dissolved hy con- 


and other exchange Of in- 


ferences 


formation, just as many problems, 


will 


but hard re search. 


nothing 


vel to 


vield to 
H e have 


‘ ontributions 


perhaps more. 


ar d « larify the 
/ 


identity 


that only art and music can make to 


education: to explore the _ relation- 


ships between art and industrial art. 


to find the most effective wavs of re- 
hest pro- 
To get 


right solutions, 


porting pupil progress, the 


grams for training teachers. 


the true answers. the 


we must encourage research in many 


forms specific projects at untiversi- 


ties and research centers. action re- 


classroom, and always 


] 


search in the 


an objective and inquiring approach 


by every teacher. 


ONE FORMAL RESOLUTION came out 


of the conference. Adopted. as it was, 


toward the close of the conference. it 


reflects a group conviction that had 


heen strengthened with every ses 


sion—that music and art have won 


through to a recognized place in the 
school 


now 


curriculum, are more 


public 


needed than ever before. and 
deserve support and encouragement 
at every level of supervision: 


WHEREAS 


State 


education is primarily a 


responsibility, and 

WHEREAS music and art are integral 
parts of the educational program, and 
WHEREAS professional leadership at 
the State level is essential, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Conference 
of Directors of Art and Music in State 
Departments of Education recommend 
the appointment of a director of art 
education and a director of music edu- 
each State 


cation in department of 


education. 


26 Research 


Projects Approved 


FEYWENTY-SIX new educational re 

search projects. to cost $319,000 
this fiscal year. were approved by the 
Advisorv Committee for the Office of 
Cooperative Research 


first * 1958 


Education's 
Program at its meeting, 
January 30-51. 


» 


The total cost of these 20 projec ts. 


manv of which will not be completed 


) 


for 2 or 3 vears. will amount to 


SD 


Colleges. universities. and State 
education departments working on the 
research provide facilities and some 
The Office prov ides Federal 
funds to cover other costs 


\ ork is alre ady 


such research proje ts over the coun- 


st rvir es, 
under way on 102 
Congress has appro- 


trv. Thus far. 


priated $3.3 million for the pro- 


million for the fiscal vear 


L957. 


gram S| 


ending June and $2.3 million 


for this fiscal year. For next year 


the President's budg tt recommends 


$2.7 million—S2.2 million to continue 


projects already under way. 5500,000 
lor new projects. 

From its 26 new projects the Co- 
operative Research Program hopes to 
eet answers to such questions as these 
(for more specifi objectives see the 
next issue of School Life) 

How can we identify gifted children 
and what can we do to help them be- 
scientists, and 


come the engineers, 


writers of tomorrow / 

How can we help handicapped chil- 
dren learn and eventually become self- 
supporting ? 

How can we get and keep enough 
ood teachers ? 

How can schools prevent juvenile 
delinquency ? 

All research proposals received by 
the Cooperative Research Program 
between now and April 1 will be con- 
sidered by the Advisory Committee 
early in May. when it meets again to 
make recommendations to the Com- 


missioner. 





Teaching of Russian in the United States 


Only 


Signs ol growing 


NIK 


inquiries iout 


has launched a 


teachir 


“heep beep 
has sent teacl 
rs. newspal 


televi 


ire the, 
d most otter this question 


‘Why arent 


teaching : ! our 


editorial 


fuestions 


95 it the 
(American Asso 


= ( ine 


Russian 
South Dakota, ¢ 
Indiana West 
Jersey. Wisconsit d 


ylumbia are 


schools it 
Calitornia 

8 t New 
the District of ¢ 


con 


I 1ddai 


Russiar ( urses. 


i2 


16 high schools offer courses now: but 


what of 


, 


tomorrow: 


interest appear in many places across the Nation 


New York City high schools plan to 
begin courses in Russian this month. 
Brooklyn College 


questionnaire to State education de- 


submitted a 


partments asking about their interest 
in Russian. Of the 

lO said they 
if they 


34 departments 
would like to 
could find 


replying. 
introduce Russian 
teachers. 

heing 
Actu 
lly. all except seven States have at 


offer 


Teachers for Russian are 


trained in institutions. 


some 


least one college or university 

ng Russian. 
Brooklyn 

Minnesota. 


Columbia | 


Lniversity of 
( ollege . 


College 
and Teac hers 
have beeun 


for 


Columbia Univers 


niversity. 


courses in Russian teachers. 


Teachers ( ollege. 
ity. has a summer language train- 
ing program for Americans of Russian 
descent who have studied abroad 
Yale University plans a summer semi 
nar for native 
them to teach in American secondary 


The New York City Board 


of Education has arranged a training 


speakers to prepare 
schools 


for 40 publi school teachers 


Course 


who will teach Russian. 


Russian Is how being taught in 17 ) 


l S. universities and 


have language labora- 


offer 


summet 


Thirty eight 


Twelve oraduate work. 


otter 


tories. 
Fifteen language pro 
orams 

\n interesting example of the way 
i Russian course originated at what 
night be termed the bobby-socks-and- 
saddle-shoe level is offered by the Uni- 
Minnesota’s University 
high school 
students. A paper 
describing this school’s program has 


Birkmaier. 


professor of education, and chairman 


versity of 
High 


with 


School. a 6-veat 


only 350 


been written by Emma 

of modern languages at the University 

of Minnesota Laboratory Schools. It 

will soon appear in an Office of Edu- 
os 

cation bulletin on 


Lan: 


Modern Foreign 
uages in the High Schooi. 


In 1944, 
the Minnesota 


the students in 
school felt 
about f¢ 


languages than their school was teach 


some ol 
high 


wanted to learn more 


they 


reign 


ing. 
The 


meet 


first school took to 
the 


sor ial science unit 


step the 
demand was to set up a 
mn the Soviet Union 
which included 2 weeks on the lan- 
yuage. 

Lectures on Russian literature were 
added to the world 


to the 


iterature course, 


Russian must musit 


apprecia- 


tion course. Eventually. according 
to Miss Birkmaiet 
the foreign language de- 
ask the 


> . 
Russian language 


group otst idents 


came into 


partment to 


“Since new pro 


more or less 


Miss Birk: 


was decided to have 


basis.” 


augurate a Russiar 


during the 
a © ¢ lub was oO! 


activity hour 
aniZ 
cers. committees ind constitution. 


idents 
the 


There was no textbook 


kept notes on the struc e of 


and 


language were meo- 

graphed materials 
“At first the studer 

importance and extent of the 


We | filn . 


soundtracks, portraying 


ts discussed the 
Russian 
language 1owed with 
Russian 
Russian peoples 
The club also 
the students’ spont 
tion. dialogs. and she 
compositions in Russiar 


The 


regular 


next vear. Russiar 
part of the curriculun 
Today 


lO beginning students 


offering has been expanded to fo 
vears with 54 students enrolled. Tl 
Russian club continues to function 
The current courses include a ver 


Native Spe akers come 


and 


rich program. 
in and talk on 


dialogs. 


> " 
Russi in culture 


plays, and readings. 


tape 
rhe classes attend Russian Orthodox 
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They 


students. 


Church 


correspond with 


services al d suppe rs 
Russian 
Now they are even planning two weeks 
in the Soviet Union in 1958. during 
the school’s European field trip. 

high school texts for 


Miss Birk- 


There are no 
the studv of Russian. 
ypserves 


mater 


“In exami Russian programs 


failed we usually 


had to 


hich have 


find the students have follow a 


difficult text and accept a grammatical 
terminology meaningless to them—a 
croup of nonsense syllables 

The syllabus for the 4-year program 
of the University High School is avail- 
able free the Department of 
Modern Languages. University High 
School. Minnesota. 


from 


University of 
Vinneapolis. 
There are stars other than sputnik 


to follow toward a more « omplete lan- 


guage program. Today. besides the 


extensive literature of the Russian 
people, there are 1.200 Soviet scien- 
tific journals being published yearly. 
Five or six million Soviet students are 
said to be studving English. Some 70 
French secondary schools teach Rus- 
sian 3 to 4 hours a day. for 5 vears. 
The need for linguists in the Ameri- 
can armed. civil. foreign, and private 


services has never been greate! 





\RE THEY 


GOOD ENOUGH 


FOR 


NOW? 


By Howarp H. CumMinés, specialist for social sciences and geography 


ator on the eve 

nt was discussing the 
chool graduates in 

ounger colleagues 
today are 
that 


pointed vouth 


aware o ( issues, they 


support the international co- 


eral compare 


with the 


operation ot 
favorably fitness 
discussion 
“TH 
eraduating today 
1920. 


The veter ended the 
abruptiv will single question: 
admit that tl Kids 
are good « oh for the vear 
What keep wake 


is this question (re 


nights worry- 


l they cood 


ol graduate of 1958 
for now” in his 

citizen great compliment 

to the 

America il 


the growtl 


idies teachers of 


century of scien- 
hnologi al deve lop- 
irs. revolution. the 


tarianism. the increase 


advent of tota 


in world population, the increasing 
urbanization. the growth of literacy 
all this has bee 


who have worked to prepare boys and 


clear to the teachers 


the changing society 
The 


bovs 


virls to live 


into which they were born. 


nature of the education these 


and girls should receive has been less 
clear for a major reason: Our analysis 
of our world is torn between recogni- 
tion of the need for change and a wish 
for stability 

Scientific 


clearly involves change: but political. 


and technical progress 


Vol ume 4) \ 


Sor ial. and ec onomiu progress isa mix- 
In the 


new world of the future we want such 


ture of change and stability. 


historic institutions as the monog- 
amous family. a code of laws to pro- 
tect life 


courts based on equal justice 


and property. a system of 
to men- 
tion only a few of the stable strands 
of social continuity. We 


future citizens to subscribe to the 


expect our 
idea 
of the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual and to recognize the principles 
of human freedom that flow from this 
commitment. The aspirations of all 
people everywhere for a higher stand 
ard of living and a greater measure of 
security indicate the need for political. 
Sot ial. and economi ( hange There is 
need for change in the direction of a 
world free from threat of war. where 
science would be used to prolong life 
and improve human well-being. In 
this task public administrators, politi- 
cal scientists. economists. social work- 
ers. sociologists, geographers. and 
historians all have a part to play. To 
play that part these scholars will have 
to labor with their colleagues in 
science to discover new know ledge for 
solving old human problems. 

Where do the schools come in? All 
problems, including many in science, 
are public problems and must be 
solved by the public. Each citizen has 
one vote, and the quality of public 
decisions depends on the quality of the 
electorate. In the social sciences and 


the humanities the knowledge and wis- 


dom of the scholars must be under- 


stood by the citizens. 

this hack- 
eround of the role of education in a 
society that the National 


the Sor ial Studies in its 


It was against histori 
democrati 
Council for 
adopted a 


annual meeting in 1957 


single resolution, which said in part: 
~The present crisis demands that we 
strengthen every aspect of American 
education—the natural sciences and 


mathematics. the social sciences. and 


the humanities. The ideals and 
aspirations of a free society and its 
democratic institutions depend upon 
an educational program that is con- 
with the breadth and 


depth of human experience lo this 


cerned entire 


all-important objective the — social 


sciences Can make a good and dis 
tinctive contribution.” 


To be 


citizen must have all the components 


“oood enough for now’ the 
of his education not only strengthened 
but related. 


into the culture and become 


Science must be inte 
erated 
a part ol the basis on which public 
Only 
man’s reason preserves the life of man 
Chat 


new 


decisions are made. faith in 
in today s thermonuclear world. 
faith 
knowledge that man can use to build 
effective 
knowledge for 


must be reinforced by 


enough to use 
welfare. A 
part of the faith in reason is the belief 


institutions 
human 


that if man is intelligent enough to 
discover know ledge. he is also intelli- 
gent enough to use the knowledge 


wisely. 





> . 7. I ’ 
President's lessages 


( 


en the most 


t te iche rs will 


urricula and 


effective if the 


ials with which thev work are 


elved 


date or poorly cone 


ncouragement 


Third. the idmir 


posing an 


stration 


tion’s prog 
students 
ee! (,00d 
ned courses a important 
it there are othe 


these fields 


this regard. b 

in which interest it 
iwakened and nurtured Phe 

dation has already devel 

ol programs 

problen 


students i 


Graduate fellows! 


Fourth, the admini 
ommending an 


Ss 2 rduate 


Foundation’ 
JT il The 


ike it possible for 


enlarge 

idditional « pe 
tent students to obtain better traini 
productive and creative scientific 


rt 
Expansion oj other ) rains 
The administration is recommend 
ible 
several new 


fellow 


ing that funds be provided to en 
the Foundation to initiate 
programs which will provide 
ship support for secondary school sci- 
summe! 


ence teachers (during the 


months . tor oraduate students vho 
serve during the school vear as teach 


ing assistants, and for individuals who 


Om pakke ) 


wish to obtain additional education so 
that they may become high school sci- 


and mathematics teachers. 


ence 


THE DEPARTMENT 
AND 


PROGRAMS OF 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE 


The education programs of the Na 


tional Science Foundation deal ex 


clusively with science education and 


operate mainly through  scientifi 


societies and science departments ol 
colleg 


however, an 


es and universities. There is, 


emergency and tempo- 


rary need for certain additional Fed- 


eral programs to strengthen general 
education, and also for certain Federal 
programs to strengthen science educa- 
State local school 


[he administration is re 


tion In oul and 
systems 
ommending legislation authorizing 
these additional programs in the De- 
partment ol Health, 


Welfare for a 4-year period only. 


Education, and 


l. Reducing the waste of talent 


High-quality professional person- 
nel in science, engineering, teaching. 
languages, and other critical fields are 


necessary to our national security 
effort. 
young people drop out ot high school 


Many able high 


oraduates do not go on to 


Kach year. nevertheless, many 
before graduation 
school 
college. This represents a waste of 
needed talent. Much of this 


could be avoided if the aptitudes of 


waste 


these young people were identified 
and they were encouraged toward the 
fullest development of their abilities. 

Che administration proposes, there- 
fore, that the Congress authorize: 

(a) Matching grants to the States 
to encourage improved State and local 
testing programs to identify the po- 
tential abilities of students at an early 
stage in their education. 

(b) Matching grants to the States 


to encourage the strengthening of 


" 


local counseling and guidance serv- 


ices, so that more able students will 
be encouraged to stay in high school, 
to put more effort into their academic 
work, and to prepare for higher edu- 
also would pro- 


The pros ral 


cation. 
vide for grants of funds to colleges and 
» establish 


ve the 


universities to permit 
training institutes to impr 
qualifications of « ¢ and guid- 
ance personne! 
(c) A program of Federal scholar- 
ships for able high school graduates 
who lack adequate financial means to 
idministration 


LO.000 


to college. The 
recommends approximately 
new. scholarships annually, reaching a 
total of 40,000 in the 
be closely coordinated with the testing 


Scholar- 


fourth vear. to 


orams. 


and counseling pr 


ships should be allotted among the 


States on an equitable basis and 
awarded by State agencies on the basis 
of ability Although it 


should not be ce mpulsory for students 


needa 


and 
to pursue a specific’course of study in 


order to qualify, .reasonable prefer- 


ence should be given to students with 
good preparation or high aptitude in 


science or mathematics 
2. Strengthening 


sclrence and 


National 
action be taken to in 


that 


prove 


secul requires 
prompt 
ind expand the teaching of science 


and mathematics. Federal matching 
funds can help to stimulate the organ- 
ization of programs to advance the 
teaching of these subjects in the public 
schools. 

The administration therefore rec 
ommends that the Congress authorize 
Federal 
matching 


These 


discretion of the States and the local 


States, on a 
this 


used, in the 


orants to the 

basis. for purpose, 
funds would be 
school systems, either to help r mploy 


additional qualified science and 
mathematics teachers, to help pur- 
chase laboratory equipment and other 
matérials, to supplement salaries of 
mathematics 


related 


qualified science and 


teachers, or for other pro- 


Grains 

h 

a 
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coll ge 


Ss Increas 


teachers 


supply ol 


lo help issure a more adequate 


supply of trained college teachers, so 
crucial in the development of tomor- 
row s leaders. the administration rec- 
ommends that the Congress authorize 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to 


(a) Graduate fellowships to en- 


provide ° 


courage more students to prepare for 


college teaching careers, Fellows 


would be nominated by higher educa- 
tional institutions 
b) Federal 


to instit 


grants. on a matching 


basis, itions of higher educa- 
tion to assist in expanding their grad- 
uate school capacity. Funds would 
discretion of the insti- 


either for 


be used, in the 


tution itself, salaries or 


teaching materials 


re ign-language 


f. Improt ing 
teaching 


Knowledge of fe 


important 


reign languages Is 
particularly today in the 
light ot An eri as responsibilities of 


And vet 


ple generally are de- 


leadership in the free world. 
the American pet 
ficient in foreign languages, par- 
f the emerging nations 


and the Near East. 


our national security 


ticularly those 

in Asia, Africa 
It is in portant to 
that 


overcome. The 


such deficiencies be promptly 
idministration there- 
fore recommends that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be 


authorized to provide a 4-veat 


pro- 
gram for 

a) Support of special centers in 
colleges and universities to provide 
instruction in foreign languages which 
are important today but which are not 
now taught in the United 
states 


(b) Support of institutes for those 


commonly 


who are already teaching foreign lan- 
guages in our schools and colleges. 
[hese institutes would give training to 
improve the quality and effectiveness 


of foreign language teaching. 


>. Strengthening the Office of 
f ducation 
More information about our educa- 


tional system on a national basis is 


Volume 40, Nun 


essential to the progress ol American 


education. 


of such data. 
Much of the information compiled 
by the Office of Education must orig- 


inate with State educational agencies. 


The administration therefore recom- 


mends that the Office of Education be 
make State 


agencies for improving 


authorized to grants to 
educational 
the collection of statistical data about 


the status and progress of education. 


The United States Office 


of Education is the pring ipal source 


stems 


This 


from national need. and its fruits will 


emergency program 


bear directly on national security. 


The method of 


sound: the keystone is State, 


accomplishment is 
local. 


private effort: the Federal role is to 


and 
assist—not to control or supplant 
those efforts. 

The 


enactment of these recommendations 


administration urges prompt 


in the essential interest of national 


security. 





Census Survey Estimates Certain Types 


of Group Adult Education 


SOME NEVER STOP STUDYING 


By Joun B. HoLpen, specialist in general adult education 


BOUT 8 million adults in the 


J United States attended at least 


adult education class or 


meeting last vear. 
Another 
old } 


school classes. 


one group 


L6L.000 (over 20 vears 
elementary and high 
An additional 710,000 


were part-time college students. 


attended 


All three 
based on the Current Population 
October 1957 by the 
Bureau of the Census, collaborating 
with the Office of Education. 


figures are estimates 


Survey of 


Following the survey, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has requested the Census Bureau 
to include questions about adult edu- 
cation in the 1960 Census. Informa- 
tion acquired in the initial survey has 
pointed up the need for full statistics 
on the local, State, and national levels, 
showing personal, social, and eco- 
nomic factors. These can be obtained 
only through the decennial census. 


The October 1957 
financed by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education to the Adult Educa- 
Association, which, in turn, con- 
It is 
the first time a national estimate of 


study was 


tion 
tracted with the Census Bureau. 


adult education has _ been made 


through a sample by the 


scientific 
Census Bureau. 

The estimate is based ona sample of 
35.000 housekolds in 330 sample areas 
including 638 counties and independ- 
ent cities throughout the United States. 

The study was limited to questions 
about organized classes and group 
meetings requiring attendance three 
or more times. and excluded corre- 
spondence courses, individual instruc- 
tion, private lessons, one and two ses- 
sion meetings. radio and _ television 
courses, self-directed study. or on-the- 
job training. Multiple enrollments 
for the same person were not recorded. 

People with more education seek 
During the 


preceding year, only 1.4 percent of 


more, the study found. 


the adults with less than 5 years of 
schooling were enrolled in a group 
educational activity. But 25.5 percent 
of those with more than 4 years of 
college were continuing in adult study. 

The survey asked age, sex. marital 
status, employment, urban or rural 
residence. regular school enrollment, 
and school grades completed. School 
Life expects to report more fully on 
the survey in a later issue. 
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